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HISTORY : 

Teaching Practically Considered. 

Stage III. — continued. 

the fundamental principles which have guided us in the 
earlier stages of our teaching must still continue to guide Us 
in this. In the earlier stages our attention was exclusively 
occupied by those conspicuous personalities, those dramatic 
incidents, which history supplies so plentifully. These must 
still form a most important feature of our teaching. For 
around these, as indispensable nuclei, all our historic realiza- 
tions must necessarily crystalize. It is not, however, in 
such incidents in themselves, but rather in the facts which 
underlie them, in the Hows and the Whys which they involve, 
that the deepest value of history is to be found. We may 
indeed look upon these dramatic occurrences as properly no 
more than the symptoms of those secular movements of 
change, those pathological processes, those evolutionary 
efforts of nature which are ever active in human society. 
Too often indeed we shall find in them only the blind attempt 
of political power to curb the benign and healing operation 
of the lime Spirit, which, in the endeavour to thwart, they 
only serve the more effectually to reveal. 

h or the purpose of our studies the facts of history may be 
conveniently, and at the same time logically, classified under 
five separate heads : — 

i. Geographic relations : the natural geographical divisions 
of the land ; their diversities of natural conditions ; the 
fundamental differences of race in the populations inhabiting 
lands Se P ardte P ar ^- S > geographic relations in regard to other 

anv in n< ^ UStr ^ ' \ nc * ustr i es and occupations carried on in 
and funri’ an e ^ pecia % in primitive times, depend directly 

conditionsTnduded unT’ .T* ^ ° Ut ° f ' ^ 

t. Serial vf , under tlle previous head, 
in all its vnri G: the Soclal characteristics of the population 
social customs^Tn^ 011 - 8 s P ec ^ al Iy i ts family and genera 

direct product of • a S0c ^ hfe may also be shewn to be t e 
p Oduct of industrial conditions. 
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4. K-eligion, — which may be viewed a< mnt; 
but in some measure independent of the social lif?. 1 "’"’ WUh ’ 

se«ions Wernment> WhiCh arUeS of the previous 

liach separate fact of history will naturally group itself 

“oge. r h e°r n 1„ 0r h m0re ° f “T heads > a " d “ is <he worto'J 
g ther in harmony and complete adaptability of each of 

these realms of human environment and activity that the 
ideal condition of human existence can alone be foind. 

e geographic conditions are to a large extent fixed 
and at the same time largely govern the conditions of 
in ustry: though upon these geographic conditions the 
development of industry may again in a considerable degree 
react. Social conditions naturally arise from and con- 
sistently tend towards harmony with the industrial. There 
also exists constantly a strong tendency towards a just 
equilibrium in the realm of social life ; but on the other hand 
changes in the industrial sphere have a constant contrary 
influence in the direction of instability and disharmony. 
Again, we must notice in the social sphere a strong influence 
of reaction upon the industrial. It is by social energies— 
by social, in their natural and close alliance with religious 
energies, that lies the main power of man for social ameli- 
oration. Government, with its remedies, comes upon us in 
retribution for our sins ; with blind hands it gropes in the 
seething cauldron of humanity, and stirs from the depths, 
too often, worse evils than it attempts to allay. The end of 
government is through force to advance to liberty ; it exists 
because of human imperfection, and like poverty, must be 
always with us. In concluding this topic it should be added 
that the great end of our historical studies should be ever 
before the mind of the teacher — our wiser social and political 
action. 

To return to what may be considered more practical 
considerations, the known and the familiar form the sole 
basis for the study of the unknown and the unfamiliar ; it is 
thus obviously impossible for us to approach any of these 
threads of history from any other stand-point than that of 
our own surroundings ; and our study of history must there- 
fore consist in projecting backwards our knowledge of the 
present into the past, and searching there for the roots of 
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HISTORY. 

And in pursuing this course 


„ . o mu nd us. -rxiiv* r & ^uise wp 

the h MleTs at°the same time, doing the best we can 
induce a clear and luminous idea of that life of to-day, of 
r Z cies its declensions and its upward tendencies, with 
all of which’our individual activities are v.tally concerned. 
For while it may be said that our knowledge of the pas, 
vL h . strictly upon our knowledge of the present, and of 
our immediate past experience, it will also equally hold true 
that our knowledge of the present can only be perfected by 
the light which is cast upon it by the study of the past. 
The teacher of history, therefore, keeping in mind the 
intimate relation between past and present, will at all times 
be ready in speaking of the present to illustrate it by com- 
parison with the past ; and on the other hand to illustrate 
the past by comparison with the present. 

It will, probably, somewhat facilitate our researches as to 
practical methods, at once to adopt a definite period of 
history as a concrete basis for our enquiry. We shall, there- 
fore, select as our starting point, the reign of Henry VII. of 
England. The accompanying chart,* covering the history 
of the 15th and 16th centuries, has, as its centre of focal 
definition, the history of the British Isles, and is fitted to 
elucidate the historical movements brought into play during 
the Tudor regime, which the reign of King Henry VII 
inaugurates. 

This chart is not intended to represent in its form or in 
its details, exactly what a schoolroom chart should be. The 
requirements a schoolroom chart should fulfil must neces- 
sarily vary according to the use the chart is intended to serve. 
Thus the chart may serve for use in the hand, or again at a 
distance for class demonstration. Doubtless the ideal plan 
would be to have a chart on a large scale stretched on the 
00 room wall, and where this can be done it should be 
pre erre to every other form. But such a chart is not always 
D i 'V even so ^ ^ as i ts insufficiencies. In the first 

obviousl / ere 1S ° nly r °° m for one such chart h shOUld 
in which if 6 .*"° r a & ener al chart of universal history 

to co into W °n ^ m P oss it>le, save on a very large scale, 

t^onnto niuch detail. But the special drawback connected 

if . - j 

Charts, kindly lent by Processor Patock GeddeJ anta ^ e haS been taken ° f Hlst0 ° Cal 
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the pupils working ' 'upon^t "with dlfficulty in the wa Y ot 

deficiency might perhaps be best supped bv^h' ^ 

working out each his own sectional ch a v 7 pupils 
use. It is decided^ J k se f . nal cha rt for his own private 

built up cJdn ll a f that the Chart should be 

ut up gradually, and that only facts— definite facts— and 

uponlt era it SatlCmS Sh f° Uld ’ ^ lGaSt in the outset > be entered 
upon it. It is upon facts that history is based, and it is 

useless perhaps almost a betrayal, to supply to our pupils 
generalisations ready made. It is first in the collection and 
classification of facts that the pupils can be led to actively 
participate in the history lesson ; and in this simple process 
will be found the beginning of the further process of general- 
isation, which must be wrought out by leading the pupils, 
after classifying the events, to compare and observe similarities 
and differences in the events themselves each with each ; after 
that to examine and compare the causes of the events ; and 
then to compare with the phenomena of preceding periods 
and of the present day. 

In order to fix our chronology in a manner both exact and 
easily memorable, our first step will be to set down upon the 
chart the chain of English kings with the dates of their 
accession, and, as we proceed, to commit them to memory. 
The kings of Scotland, France, and latterly Spain, and 
several of the Popes should also be noted. Next we shall 
arrange and set down the political events during the reign of 
Henry VII., — for England : Bosworth, marriage of Elizabeth 
of York, Simnel, Warbeck, Benevolences &c., decay of Barons 
and Parliament. But already we shall have seen the 
necessity for setting down anterior events, and we shall add : 
Wars of Roses, Edward IV., Richard III. ; and taking all 
necessary facts for Scotland : “ Bell the Cat, James III. s 
death at Sauchieburn (note that the Wars of the Roses imply 
external peace for Scotland), marriage of Margaret Tudor ; 
for France : Louis XI., War of Public Good, Scots Guard, 
Standing Army, royal authority consolidated ; Spain: con- 
solidation under Ferdinand and Isabella, expulsion of Moors, 

French-Spanish-Papal- Venetian wars in Itaiy, the Borgms, 

Medici, Machiavelli ; Constantinople taker .by .the Turks. 

Next we shall note Reigns Social Indusma Ja« s • 

Lollards in England onwards to Henry VII. ('"stances), 

c 

VOL. V. — NO. 1. 
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Lollards in Scotland, Huss, Savonarola, corruption of 
Papacy, of clergy generally (instances during Henry VII.'s 
reign), benefit of clergy restricted, Inquisition in Spain ; 
Renaissance, Greek learning in Italy (consequence of Turkish 
conquests), Erasmus, Colet, perfection of Tuscan art, litera- 
ture flourishes in Scotland (result of long peace ?), printing 
invented ; wealth of Netherlands, Florence, greatness of 
Venice, finest wool exported from England to these countries 
and to Spain, political regulation and protection of trade, 
royal revenue derived largely from trade, disappearance of 
serfage (14th century), scarcity of agricultural labour, substi- 
tution of sheep for agricultural production, vagrancy ; 
discoveries beginning with Henry the Mariner (Porugal), 
Pope Alexander Borgia's Bull. Geographical facts : central 
position of London, first as regards England fide physical 
map), risings occur at points most inaccessible ; Netherlands' 
central for North Europe, Venice central for South Europe 
and East. Portugal near to Africa ; Spain and Portugal 
maritime powers of the Atlantic. Italy lacks means of 
communication between her provinces. 

The under-noted books may be mentioned as useful in 
supplementing the ordinary manuals. Original records, of 
which Green’s and other histories supply a list, are very 
valuable for illustration ; to these may be added for Scotland, 
the quaint and graphic history by Lindsay of Pitscottie ; 
judicious extracts from these will prove both useful and 
interesting. Labbcrton’s Historical Atlas (Macmillan, 15/-), 
uith many historical maps, furnishes also useful sectional 
sketches of European history. Knights' Pictorial History 
of England a large work in seven volumes is most useful, 
first because of the numerous pictorial illustrations from con- 
temporary sources, and also because of its devoting separate 
sections to social, religious and industrial facts. It also gives 
numerous quotations from contemporary documents and 
records. This book appears to be out of print, but may, 
wit out difficulty, be procured second-hand and at a mod- 
erate price. Both of the above-mentioned books are of great 
va ue. As further illustration, poetry is exceedingly useful ; 
or e present period, however, England is poor in literature. 

illustrations^ Henryson > and later, Lindsay supply useful 

H. B. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

By Mrs. Sophie Byrant, D.Sc. 

The influence of a child’s reading upon the child’s ,W! 

STcltionai el d eCt and Character is 50 & reat > ^at few topicsTf 
educational discussion can interest parents more than 2 

compo . on of a chMren , s nbra ry / Parents and teachi: 

uld help one another much by interchange of ideas on this 

to mTt 1 th i at tHe feW su &S estions which I am about 
sion of e th may i 6 ta ^ Gn merely aS the introdu ction to a discus- 

In the ff ? r Ct J ParentS in the P a S es of this magazine, 
f t J' , rSt P aCe let us note and emphasise the familiar fact 
that children, although they have free access to it, so fre- 

quen y omit to read the good literature which a former 
generation of children did read. The common neglect of the 
Waverley Novels is the most familiar instance. The reason 
tor this neglect is obvious ; valuable literature, which makes 
some demand on attention, reflection and imagination is in 
these days brought into competition with a vast supply of 
over-easy or over-stimulating, but perfectly valueless, books 
to which the indolence of average human nature gives the 
preference. 

Hence we may lay down as the first condition of the 
children s library that there should be no book in it that has not 
a good reason for being there. A valueless book, though inno- 
cent of evil, may still be a cause of evil by the negative 
results which it produces. Children should be protected from 
the training of such books until their taste is formed. I would, 
therefore, put no book in the child’s way unless I was satisfied 
that the book was one in the reading of which there was a 
distinct gain. 

Let so much suffice for our negative principle. The positive 
question has greater interest. I will briefly state my idea of 
the answer to it under four heads. 

1. There is already in the world a great deal of valuable 
literature which everyone should read some time or other, and 
much of which can be read with the greatest pleasure and the 
best chance of permanent impression in childhood. Fairy 
tales not read in childhood are missed of their full effect for 


